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Halloween Can Be Fun 


As You read your WEE WisboM month 
after month, are you ever puzzled by its 
name? You may have sometimes thought 
the word “WEE” in its name means that it is 
for very small boys and girls. Of course, 
there are things in it for very small children, 
as well as for older boys and girls; but that is 
not what that word “WEE” stands for. It is 
used in the name because there are wee bits 
of wisdom in almost every story, poem, song, 
or activity in the magazine. Would you like 
to play “treasure hunt” and see if you can 
find the ones in this number? 

In the very first story, Carmelita and her 
brother Miguel showed not only wisdom but 
also unselfishness and thoughtfulness for 
others. 

You will not have to hunt at all for the 
wee bit of wisdom in “Caution in Traffic,” 
and we are sure that every WEE WisDOM 
reader uses this wisdom. 

In “Log Creek Landing,” Joyce is learning 
not only something that will help her to be 
wise but something that will make her very 
happy. 

Boys and girls are not the only ones who 
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have to learn to use wisdom. Nehemiah had ‘ 


to learn to do this, and so did the king. 


Skippy Squirrel was not so wise as he ] 
should have been, or he would have been q 


more careful. 


Oh, me! Oh, my! What a jam Kegs and im 
Charley Brewer might have been in if Bob™ 
had not used a bit of wisdom! Halloween is ™@ 
a happy time for grownups as well as for ™ 
boys and girls if everyone is thoughtful of @ 
the rights of others. We are quite sure that 7a 


Kegs and Charley would not have been happy am 


if they had followed out their first plan for J 


Halloween fun. But Bob came along just in ay 
time to make the evening happy for everyone. Wa 


Your Halloween can be a happy time for@ i : 
you and all your friends and neighbors if q 


you, too, will use wisdom. Just stop a mo- ® 


ment to think how the other fellow will feel@ 
before you decide just what pranks to play, 7 
and we know you will do the thing that is 7m 
right and kind. And you will have lots of fun. 7 . 
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THE RED BOLERO 


nn shut her eyes tight to keep the 
tears from spilling down her cheeks. The 
sound of the old wagon grew fainter and 
fainter as the two burros pulled it down the 
lane below the square adobe house that was 
her home. The wagon in which her father 
and mother rode carried early beans, green 
peppers, and small cabbages. 

But there were not many beans and pep- 
pers and cabbages in the wagon, for not 
enough rain had come during the early 
months to make the vegetables grow well. 
Today, the sand in the yard where Carmelita 
stood lay barren and hot under her bare, 
brown feet. 

Once Carmelita had gone with her father 
and mother to the market in the big city, dis- 
tant a whole day’s journey by wagon. The 
market was a wonderful place, crowded with 
men, women, children, dogs, and pack bur- 
ros. She had seen the rows and rows of box- 
like stalls, each showing something different 
for sale. There had been gold and silver 
trinkets, earthen pots and bowls, and gay 
bedspreads. 

But what Carmelita had seen and remem- 
bered most was a red velveteen bolero. If 
only she could own a red velveteen bolero, 
she would, she thought, be the happiest girl 
in all Mexico. And, with the remembrance of 
the bolero, tears again gathered in her soft 
brown eyes. 

“Why do you cry?” Miguel (Mi gél), her 
brother, asked with much concern as he 
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strode across the sandy yard, his hands deep 
in the pockets of his faded blue jeans. 

Miguel was a whole head taller than 
Carmelita. He was twelve years old, one year 
older than his sister. He could run faster, 
jump farther, and spell more words than any 
other boy who went to their one-room coun- 
try school. Carmelita was very proud of him. 

Again Miguel asked, “Why do you cry?” 

“I wanted to go to the market with Father 
and Mother.” 

“Why do you want to go to the market 
when we have not many vegetables to sell— 
so, not much money to spend?” 

“There is a red velveteen bolero——” she 
started to explain. 

“There is also a blue sateen cowboy shirt 
in one of the stalls at the market. But I know 
we have not much money. Instead of think- 
ing about a red bolero and a blue cowboy 
shirt, we should think of Grandfather. Since 
his fall from the ladder, he needs a crutch 
to help him walk.” 

If she were as kind and good as Miguel, 
Carmelita reasoned, maybe she could forget 
the red bolero. She should be thinking of 
Grandfather this very minute. 

She looked at the sky. She wished it would 
rain, especially on the cacao trees, so Grand- 
father could have plenty of the hot choco- 
late he loved so well, made from the cacao’s 
beans. Her disappointment was too great, 
though, to be put aside easily; and before 
leaving the yard, she stomped the ground 
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with a bare foot. Her heel struck a stone 
buried in the sand. She limped into the 
house. Her slender feet were made for danc- 
ing, not angry stomping. Most of the time, 
whether at home or at school, Carmelita 
went whirling and swaying, skipping and 
jumping to the music of her own gay laugh- 
ter. 

Inside the adobe house, she stirred the 
live coals in the built-in brick oven and 
placed a pan of course brown bread inside to 
warm. Grandfather sat in his easy chair 
and whetted the slender blade of his favorite 
pocketknife. When the bread was warm and 
the chocolate pot steaming, Miguel pulled 
his chair to the table. 

As he dunked his bread in his mug of 
chocolate, Grandfather said, “Too bad you 
must stay from school to care for a helpless 
old man.” 

“But, Grandfather,” Miguel explained, 
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“it will be for a few days only. Father and 
Mother will not be gone long.” 

“And what is it that you were wanting, 
my small granddaughter?” Grandfather 
asked, as a smile deepened the wrinkles in 
his thin, brown face. 

Carmelita was surprised that he had over- 
heard her and Miguel talking, but she could 
be nothing but honest: “I wanted to go to 
the market place in the big city.” 

“Why?” Grandfather asked. “You have 
nothing to sell. Not yet have you had the 
patience to make a basket good enough to 
please a buyer or to weave a rug that will 
not ravel.” 

Carmelita tossed her head. “There are 
other ways to earn pesos (worth about eight 
cents in American money). Two of the girls 
at school tell of going to visit in the city. 
Each day as their uncle went to his work, he 
took the girls to the market place and left 
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Carmelita put her arms around his stooped 
shoulders. 


them. Customers coming to the market paid 
the girls to sit in the cars with small chil- 
dren while they went inside to shop. Some- 
times the girls earned two pesos in one 
hour.” 

“And not for working they were given 
pesos!” Grandfather exclaimed. 

“That is what the girls tell,” Carmelita 
said. “It is called ‘baby sitting.’ Though why 

. I do not know.” 

“But you could not do that,” Miguel said. 
“You are too shy.” 

“IT am not shy!” Carmelita declared. 

“For watching little children, girls are 
given pesos,” Grandfather said, shaking his 
head with disbelief. 

“And in a stall at the market place there 
is a red velveteen bolero,” Miguel said, as 
if, with the extravagance of such a garment, 
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he would shock Grandfather still further, 
“and Carmelita wants it.” 

Carmelita lowered her head and looked at 
her plate. She knew that in her father’s wag- 
on on the way to the market there were but 
a few beans and peppers and cabbages. She 
knew that with the little money that the 
vegetables brought they needed calico to 
make dresses and shirts. She knew Grand- 
father needed a crutch to help him walk 
again. So, why did Miguel have to tell about 
the red velveteen bolero? 

Grandfather's faded eyes brightened. “The 
first time I saw your grandmother, she was 
wearing a red bolero,” he said. “She was 
dancing. Her full skirt swung out wide——” 
He held out his arms, and his rough, work- 
worn hands swayed gently. “There was a red 
rose in her hair 

He gazed through the open door. “She 
loved to dance,” he murmured aloud. “And 
how she could dance! Best in all the coun- 
try.” He closed his eyes then, but opened 
them again quickly. “You are like the little 
grandmother, my small Carmelita. You 
should have the red bolero. Beautiful things 
are to you the same as food.” 

“But Grandfather,” Carmelita said, her 
eyes like stars, “you need more the crutch, 
so you can walk again.” 

“No,” he said, “I like to sit in my easy 
chair. Always I have wanted to sit and 
whittle. But never no time for that. Always 
with Pete, my burro, I must plow the ground, 
plant the bean, harvest the bean. Then all 
over again. Now I whittle. I like it. In my 
easy chair I sit with my knife. I know there 
is something in wood I must set free. 

“Come.” He held up his hand impatiently. 
“Pull my chair outside. My knife is sharp 
today.” 

To the bottom of the old chair, Father had 
nailed runners. With these, the chair could 
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be pulled with ease. Miguel got on one side; 
Carmelita, on the other. Together they slid 
the chair with Grandfather in it out to the 
shady side of the low adobe house. “Now,” 
Grandfather said as he waved them away, 
“leave me with my knife.” 

Inside the house Miguel asked: “Did you 
hear Grandfather say there was something 
in wood that he wanted to set free?” 

“IT heard him,” Carmelita said. “The same 
thing he said, too, one day last week when 
I took him a cool drink. What can he mean?” 

“I don’t know,” Miguel said. “Could it 
be that Grandfather is not right up here?” 
He tapped his forehead with his finger. ““Too 
much he sits in the sun, maybe—when we are 
in the field.” 

Carmelita’s eyes were troubled. “Where 
did Grandfather get the pieces of wood that 
he talks about ?” 

“Father brought them to him. Grandfather 
keeps them in the canvas sack tied to the 
back of his chair. When we are with him, he 
whittles on pegs. We don’t know what he 
whittles on when we're not with him.” 

“Too much he has been alone,” Carmelita 
reasoned. 

The dog barked. A car honked, and 
Miguel ran out the door, with Carmelita 
close at his heels. An automobile stood in 
front of the sagging gate. A man stepped 
out, and two children climbed out after him. 

“We must have lost our way,” the man 
said. “We're looking for an old pottery 
shop.” 

“You turned off the highway too soon,” 
Miguel explained. “There’s another lane 
about a mile on down the road. Follow it, 
and it will take you to the pottery shop.” 

The children were examining a pile of 
gourds in the yard. The boy tried to hold 
several in his arms, but they slipped and fell 
to the ground. The woman in the car called 
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BY NANCY NAPIER 


Remember when you start to cross 
A boulevard or street 

That cars can move at greater speed 
Than a child’s running feet! 


So if you see a car in sight 
And it is coming fast, 

Wait patiently upon the walk 
Till it has safely passed! 


to the children to come back to the car. They 
did not want to go. 

Carmelita stood, watching. Then, her 
eyes twinkling, she turned to the man: “I 
can go to the pottery shop with you if you 
want. I can watch the little ones while you 
and the lady go inside.” 

“Please bring her,” the woman called. 

“Come along,” the man said. “We'll 
bring you home after we've made our pur- 
chases.” 

Carmelita smiled broadly at Miguel, who 
was speechless with surprise. At the car she 
said, “I’m Carmelita.” 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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BY CAROLAN WHITE 


“It’s cold!” the little pumpkin said; 
“I’m surely going to freeze. 

They should have picked me long ago.” 
(He sneezed a pumpkin sneeze.) 


“My brothers, and my sisters, too, 
Were used for pumpkin pie. 

Oh, why am I forgotten so?” 

(He sighed a pumpkin sigh.) 


Just then the farmer’s boy came out 
And stopped by Pumpkin, there. 


“Oh, will he take me?” Pumpkin thought. 


(He prayed a pumpkin prayer.) 


And on that night of Halloween 
Upon the farmer's stile, 

A happy jack-o’-lantern sat 
And smiled a pumpkin smile. 
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A Treat for Donald 


By Rainey Heard Williams 


a and Betty were playing in the 
warm October sunshine when Betty said sud- 
denly, “You know, it’s almost Halloween!” 

“Halloween!” cried Donald happily. “I 
remember Halloween last year. I dressed up 
like a pirate, with a red suit and yellow 
sash, and Mother painted a mustache on my 
mouth with shoe polish!” 

“And I wore a Dutch girl costume—white 
apron and cap and a blue dress,” Betty added. 

“I wonder what we'll do this Halloween?” 
Donald asked. “‘Let’s go ask Mother.” 

They hurried inside where Mother was 
busy, ironing. When they asked her about 
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Halloween, she smiled and said, “I won- 
dered when you'd be asking about Hal- 
loween. How would you like to have a 
party?” 

“Oh, that would be fun, Mother,” cried 
Betty. 

“What would it be like?” asked Donald. 

“Well, we could invite your friends,” 
Mother said. “And how would you like to 
make treats to take to all of the neighbors 
instead of calling on them for treats?” 

‘Mother! Mother!” Betty danced around. 
“You think of the nicest things to do!” 

“You mean take them candy and things?” 
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Donald asked, frowning. He did not like 
that idea very much. 

Mother laughed. “Why not, Donald? 
Don’t they do nice things for you? Besides, 
giving is a real treat!” 

Donald thought of the top Mr. Burton 
had given him. Mrs. Russell always gave him 
fresh cookies when he passed her house on 
the way to the park. And Miss Martha gave 
him and Betty beautiful bouquets of roses 
every summer. But still, giving up Halloween 
treats——— He did not know whether that 
would be fun or not. 

“Well——” He hesitated. 

“Tl tell you what, Donald,” Mother said. 
“We'll plan our party, and after you've given 
out treats to the neighbors, if you still want 
to go around asking for treats, then you may. 
How will that be?” 


corn balls they needed for the party. 

On Halloween night Betty and Donald 
met all their friends at the door. Billy wore 
a sheet so that he looked like a ghost. Debby 
was dressed up like a witch. Susan and Mary 
had cowgirl outfits, and Mark had a bunny- 
rabbit suit. The children bobbed for apples 
and pinned the nose on a pumpkin. Daddy 
even dressed up like a tramp and told for- 
tunes. It was a wonderful party. 

Mother popped the corn, and all the chil- 
dren helped make popcorn balls. When the 
popcorn balls were ready, they piled them 
on a big tray and went to visit the neighbors. 

“Hello, Mr. Burton,” they cried, holding 
out a tray of popcorn balls when Mr. Bur- 
ton opened his door. “We're bringing treats 
to you!” 

“Why, thank you,” said Mr. Burton, smil- 


They went to visit the neighbors. 


Donald thought about this. It seemed fair 
enough, so he agreed. 

Soon, preparations for the party began. 
Betty’s costume was a cat outfit, and Donald 
had a space suit and helmet to wear. Mother 
bought big, juicy red apples at the grocery 
store and big sugar doughnuts at the bakery. 
And there was plenty of popcorn for the pop- 
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ing warmly. “What a fine surprise! How nice 
of you to bring treats to us on Halloween!” 

Mrs. Russell was surprised. And so was 
Miss Martha. Everywhere they stopped, the 
children were welcomed and warmly thanked 
for the treats. Finally, when all the popcorn 
balls had been given out, they went back to 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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BY ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


Copyright 1956 by Alma Robison Higbee 


What the Story Told Before 


The Arnetts—Mother and Daddy and Joyce, 
Jimmie, and Denny—were to spend the summer 
in a cabin at Log Creek Landing. Daddy was an 
engineer, working on a flood-control project. The 
boys were happy, but Joyce had not wanted to 
go. She wanted to live in one house and have a 
nice room and have the same friends year after 
year. 

The cabin was in a lovely spot on the river. The 
boys went exploring and found a wild duck’s nest. 
Everyone was happy—that is, everyone except 
Joyce. She didn’t like it, but she would work hard 
to like it, she promised herself as she fell asleep. 

When Joyce awoke the next morning, her first 
thought was one of homesickness; but she had 
resolved to make the best of everything, think 
good thoughts, and be happy. After a very busy 
morning, Mother called Joyce to show her the 
surprise she had in store for her. It was a beauti- 
ful bedroom, far lovelier than anything Joyce had 
ever had in mind, She was so pleased that she 
prayed she might always be happy wherever she 
was and that she might always share her happi- 
ness with others. 

The boys brought the baby ducklings that the 
mother duck had abandoned into the house the 
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next morning, and plans were started for their 
care. 

There was a knock at the door, and when Joyce 
went to investigate, she found three lovely May 
baskets. As the boys ran to see who brought them, 
they saw a boatful of children rowing up the 
river. The Arnett children could hardly wait to 
get acquainted with their neighbors. 

After a very busy day, they heard a car; Daddy’s 
voice called, ‘Hey, come here, everybody.” 

“Here goes for another surprise,” Mother said 


gaily. 
PART FOUR 
THE SWALLOW 


Wien Joyce, Jimmie, Denny, and 
Mother ran around the house, they stopped 
suddenly and stared. 

“Do you see what I think I see?” Jimmie 
demanded in a hushed voice. 

Joyce nodded. She was so excited her knees 
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were weak. Daddy stood beside a truck, 
driven by a leathery-faced man. Behind the 
truck, on a trailer, was a boat. It was new 
and shining, painted red. The Swallow was 
lettered in white along the side. 

“Jeepers!” yelped Denny. “Is she ever a 
beaut!” 

Dad was grinning. “I thought there’d be 
some folks around here who'd like to row 
across the river and visit their friends.” 

“We really do have friends on the other 
side,” Joyce told him. “They brought us May 
baskets this morning, but we don’t know 
their names.” 

“They're Mr. Heflin’s children. He was 
the one who told me about the place here. 
The girls asked your names the last time I 
was there.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us about them?” 
Joyce asked. 

“Another surprise, perhaps. You like sur- 
prises, don’t you?” 

“Yes, we do,” said Joyce and Denny to- 
gether. 

“Daddy, will you teach me to row The 
Swallow?” Jimmie asked. 

Mother looked concerned. “Son, are you 
sure you can manage a boat?” 

“If Daddy shows me how. And remember, 
we all learned to swim.” 

“There are certain things that we must 
understand,” Daddy said. “To take a boat on 
the river means that you take on responsi- 
bility. It’s safe as long as everyone climbs in 
and sits down before the boat leaves the 
dock. And once in the boat, each rider should 
sit still; otherwise, all lives might be en- 
dangered.” 

Jimmie nodded. “You and Mother have 
always taught us to be careful wherever we 
are. We never forget to be careful of traffic, 
and we try to follow the rules.” 


“That's right,” Joyce agreed. “And we 
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never do anything without asking permission 
first.” 

“That is the very reason that Mother and 
I feel that we can trust you,” Daddy said. 
“If you were children who did careless things 
and didn’t follow rules, we would be afraid 
to trust you. And if we didn’t trust you, we 
wouldn’t have bought a boat.” 

“Can we try her out?” Denny was pranc- 
ing around as Daddy and the driver lifted 
the boat off the trailer. 


Daddy glanced at Mother. ‘““How about it, 
Mom? Could we go out for a few minutes 
before supper?” 


Mother nodded. “We can’t stay long, 
though. It will soon be dark.” 

They carried the boat to the water’s edge, 
and Daddy held it while the others got in. 
“Jimmie and I will sit here.” He indicated 
the middle seat, where the oars lay along the 
sides. “Mom, you and Joyce sit behind us, 
and Denny, up here in front.” 

From a box in one end of the boat, Daddy 
pulled out five life jackets and piled them on 
the floor, explaining that they would stay 
afloat if the boat should overturn. “You slip 
your arms through the loops, and you can't 
sink,” he explained, as he gave the boat a 
shove and stepped in. “You take one oar, 
Jimmie, and we'll row together. Here we go, 
one, two, three——” 

Jimmie, watching Daddy, began to work 
his oar in long, even strokes, and they turned 
the boat up the river. To Joyce it was almost 
like flying, so smoothly did they skim over 
the water. She had felt that she might be 
afraid, but she was not afraid at all. Jimmie 
and Daddy had the oars, so she felt safe with 
them. Later, she, too, would ask Daddy to 
teach her to manage the boat, but now she 
was content to sit still, look at the lovely 
scenery, and listen to the whisper of the 
water. 
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They rowed back and tied The Swallow to the dock. 


Around the bend of the river, Daddy 
showed them Mr. Heflin’s house, a sturdy 
brick house with an iron fence around the 
yard and a red barn on the west side. “They 
have three children of their own,” he ex- 
plained, “and when Mr. Heflin was in the 
Army and stationed in occupied Germany, 
they adopted an orphan girl and brought her 
home with them.” 

“How nice of them, when they had chil- 
dren of their own,” Mother said. 

“When may we go and see them?” Joyce 
asked. 

“I have a notion that problem will solve 
itself,” Daddy said mysteriously. The lights 
came on in the Heflin house, and more than 
ever, Joyce wanted to know the people who 
lived there. 

Daddy showed Jimmie how to turn the 
boat around, and they rowed back and tied 
The Swallow to the dock. 
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The next two days were full and happy 
ones. The following morning after Daddy 
went to work, the children helped Mother do 
the housework. Then they all took the boat 
and went to explore the river. They rowed 
downstream this time, and when they came 
to a sand bar that looked interesting, they 
would beach the boat on the sand and go 
beachcombing. 

They found a small abandoned bird nest 
that Mother said would be lovely, gilted and 
used in a centerpiece for the table, with dried 
seed pods, acorns, and pine cones. It was not 
until the sun was straight overhead that they 
got hungry. Then Mother took sandwiches 
and apples from a package, and they sat on 
a grassy bank, with birds singing overhead, 
and ate lunch. 

“This is the best picnic I ever had,” Denny 
declared. He loved nature, and had been 
watching a garter snake on the sand bar. 
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While they sat there, Mother told them 
that Log Creek Landing got its name from 
the big logs that were once floated down the 
river. The timbermen used to tie the logs to- 
gether in large rafts, and often they tied the 
rafts up at night where Log Creek emptied 
into the Missouri, just below the bend west 
of the cabin. They bought eggs and milk 
from the farmers along the way. They often 
made their beds on the rafts and slept there. 

“There were lots of big trees then,” she 
said. “Timber brought a big price.” 


God's Care 


BY MARY E. WALKER 


God’s care is ever over us. 
He sends His sun by day 

To light the places where we roam— 
At home, at school, at play. 

And then at night His candles bright 
He puts up in the sky 

To help us feel His loving care 
As in our beds we lie. 


“What did they do with the logs?” Denny 
asked. 

“They sold them to be sawed up into lum- 
ber to build houses and furniture and many 
other things.” 

“Even The Swallow is made of wood,” 
Joyce said. “Isn’t it wonderful what can be 
done with trees.” 

“They shelter the birds, too,” Jimmie said. 
“They hide the nests and rock the baby birds 
to sleep in the branches.” 

Joyce said, “I like that thought best of 
all.” 
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“They also shelter cattle and other ani- 
mals,”’ Mother told them, “‘and weary travel- 
ers may rest in their shade. Trees have many 
uses and are precious to us. That’s why the 
conservation program is so important. Every 
year many fine forests are destroyed by fire 
because someone is careless.” 

“It takes a long time to grow a tree.” 
Jimmie rubbed his hand over the bark of 
the big cottonwood that shaded them. “Peo- 
ple sometimes neglect to put out their camp- 
fire when they leave the campsite, and that 
causes a lot of damage. We learned about 
that in school. If only everyone would real- 
ize how long it takes to grow a tree, they 
would be careful. Then, there would be 
fewer forest fires.” 

They lingered a while longer, and then 
rowed back to the house. The sun was warm, 
and they put the ducks out in their pen, They 
watched them swim around their pool, their 
feet making tiny ripples behind them. 

“We're working on a plan for Sunday 
school,” Mother told them. “Mrs. Heflin 
phoned this morning, and I think it’s going 
to work out beautifully.” 

“T just couldn’t bear to miss Sunday school 
always,” Joyce said. 

“We'll have Sunday school, never fear,” 
Mother said, as she started inside. “And it 
will be a good one.” 

The sun was midafternoon high when 
Denny sighted the boat coming down the 
river, carrying the four children who had 
been there the day before and a woman. 

“They're coming to see us,” Joyce cried, 
as the boat began pulling for shore. “They 
are our May-basket friends. Oh, what fun!” 

She waved, and the boys and girls in the 
boat waved back. As the boat drew in to the 
dock, the Arnetts ran down to welcome their 


guests. 
(To be continued) 
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‘= ONG AGO the Babylonians conquered the 
city of Jerusalem and burned it to the ground. 
Many of the Jews who had lived there were 
carried away to Babylon as captives. Later, 
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the Persians took over the land of Babylon. 
They were kinder to the Jews, but the Jews 
were still often lonely for their homeland. 

A son of one of these families in exile 
was a boy named Nehemiah. His family lived 
in Susa, winter capital of Artaxerxes, king 
of Persia. Nehemiah must have been a smart 
and handsome young man, because the king 
chose him for his cupbearer. 

As cupbearer Nehemiah wore fine clothes, 
ate the same food as the king, and lived in a 
great marble palace. It was an easy life; but 
as Nehemiah grew into manhood, he often 
thought of some of his brethren who had es- 
caped captivity and lived in Jerusalem. He 
wondered if they would ever be united. Ne- 
hemiah’s father had told him that the Jews 
had been scattered because they had dis- 
obeyed God and turned away from His com- 
mandments. God had promised that when 
they repented, they would be brought to- 
gether again. 

One day Nehemiah’s brother Hanani came 
to court with a band of men from Judah. 
Eagerly, Nehemiah questioned them about 
Jerusalem and the Jews now living there. 
“They are in great trouble and shame,” he 
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was told. “The wall around the city is broken 
down, and its gates were destroyed by fire.” 

After Hanani left, Nehemiah kept think- 
ing about Jerusalem. A city without a wall 
was at the mercy of its enemies; without 
walls, the people were afraid. That this city, 
once the glory of earth, now lay in ruins 
seemed a terrible thing. Nehemiah felt so 
sorry for the people living there that he 
mourned and fasted. 
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But Nehemiah knew that when a friend 
or those in our own family are in trouble, we 
cannot do anything for them just by mourn- 
ing and fasting. The best thing to do is to 
ask God's help for them and for ourselves. 
And then we need to give extra love and 
kindness. 

Nehemiah humbly turned to God, asking 
forgiveness for himself and his people. Then 
he asked God to show him how he might 
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help them. Anything he could do, Nehemiah where Artaxerxes and the queen sat, Ne- 
was willing to do, even if it meant giving up _hemiah tried to look cheerful. 
ease and safety here in the court for poverty But because Nehemiah was often close to 
and peril in Jerusalem. the king, Artaxerxes knew him well. He 
Sometimes we have to wait for our an- could tell that Nehemiah was sad. “Why is 
swers. Nehemiah did. And because he kept _ your face sad, seeing you are not sick?” the 
thinking about the sad state of Jerusalem, he —_ king asked. “This is nothing else but sadness 
was downcast. A cupbearer was never sup- _ of heart.” 
posed to look anxious or worried. So when For a moment Nehemiah was afraid. The 
he came into the big hall with marble pillars king would be very angry if he told him he 
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Father, in all 
I say and do, 
Today I'll prove 
That | love You. 


wanted to quit his job as cupbearer and go 
to Jerusalem. Haltingly, he said, “Let the 
king live forever.” 

Then Nehemiah thought of God, who 
had more power than any king and to whom 
he always turned when in trouble. Breathing 
a silent prayer, he fearlessly opened his heart 
to the king, saying, ‘““Why should not my face 
be sad when the city of my fathers is laid 
waste?” 

“For what do you make request?” the 
king asked. 

Nehemiah burst forth, “If it please the 
king and if your servant has found favor in 
your sight, that you send me to Judah, to 
the city of my fathers, that I may rebuild it.” 

Artaxerxes glanced at the queen, then back 
at Nehemiah. “How long will you be gone, 
and when will you return?” he asked. 

Nehemiah’s heart beat fast. This must 
mean the king was going to let him go. Ne- 
hemiah set a time. 

The king thought for a moment; then he 
said, “You may go.” 

Nehemiah had a great deal of common 
sense, and he knew he needed more for the 
dangerous journey than the king’s consent. 
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He would be passing through lands where 
the people might be unfriendly, so he asked 
for letters to the governors of provinces 
through which he would pass. 


After the king granted this request, Ne- 
hemiah thought of something else. There 
would not be enough lumber close to Jerusa- 
lem to rebuild the city gates and a house for 
himself. “One more thing,” he said to the 
king. “A letter to Asaph, keeper of the king’s 
forest, that he may give me timber.” 

Again the king agreed. 

Some days later when Nehemiah was 
ready to begin his long journey, Artaxerxes 
sent officers of the army and horsemen to 
go with him. The closer they got to Jerusa- 
lem, the more hostility they met. Guards, 
officials, and heads of tribes asked suspicious- 
ly, “Why this mission to Jerusalem?” Chiefs 
who had been free to make raids on Jerusa- 
lem wanted the city to stay weak. They did 
not want any leader coming in who might 


make the Jews strong. But because Nehe- 
miah had letters from Artaxerxes, they did 
not dare stop him. 


When Nehemiah caught sight of Jerusa- 
lem, his sadness came back. Even from a 
distance he could see that Jerusalem was a 
broken city. Heaps of rubble lay where walls 
should be. In the few sections of the wall 
that still stood, there were great holes. 


He entered the city through a blackened 
gap. The charred fragment of a post told 
him a gate had once been there. Everywhere 
Nehemiah looked there were heaps of stone 
and tangles of briars and thistles. The king’s 
pool was choked with rubbish. The streets 
were almost empty, and the people seemed 
bowed by poverty and distress. Nehemiah 
was not surprised that they looked unhappy. 
They had turned away from God. When we 
disobey God’s law and do wrong, we can- 
not expect to be happy. 
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Nehemiah did not tell anyone why he had 
come. He first wanted to find out what 
needed to be done. 


On his third night in Jerusalem he took 
a few men with him out through the valley 
gate to inspect the ruins. As he threaded 
his way among the gigantic masses of stone 
and rubbish, the dank smell of nettles and 
wild thyme came to him. Jackals yapped 
nearby. Things were even worse than Ne- 
hemiah had expected. Many of the stones 
were too broken to be of any use in rebuild- 
ing. From the gates, only bits of charred 
wood remained. The job of rebuilding looked 
impossible. Not only were materials scarce, 
but Nehemiah doubted that the people 
would even want to try to rebuild. 


But when God gives us a job to do, He 
shows us how to do it—if we listen. Ne- 
hemiah had complete confidence. God had 
brought him here; He would show him what 
steps to take and give him strength and wis- 
dom to lead the people. Even standing there 
among the ruins, he saw the wall not as it 
was, but as it would be. 


Next morning, acting on what he knew 
to be right because he had asked God's 
guidance, Nehemiah called together the 
priests, nobles, officials, and leaders. He told 
them what God had led him to do. “Come, 
let us build the wall,” he urged them, “that 
we may no longer suffer disgrace.” 


Here and there Nehemiah saw an in- 
terested face, but many gazed at him listless- 
ly. Some felt Nehemiah did not realize the 
size of the job to be done. Others questioned 
where the materials would come from. 


Nehemiah told them about the wood he 
had brought. He told them, too, about his 
unshaken belief in God’s power. His help 
had begun with Artaxerxes’ letting him 
come here. The whole work, Nehemiah told 
them, would be directed by God. 
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Aroused by Nehemiah’s trust and courage, 
the people became enthusiastic. 


“Let us arise and build,” shouted one of 
the officials. Others quickly agreed. 


Right away, Nehemiah began to plan how 
the work could be carried out. He knew it 
would take time, -hard work, patience, and 
skill to build the walls; but God would show 
him the way. Although materials seemed 
scarce, workers few, and neighboring peo- 
ples hostile, Nehemiah was not dismayed or 
fearful. 


The greater need, the need for the people 
to turn back to God, would also be taken 
care of, Nehemiah felt sure. Their hope that 
the work could be done was a step toward 
new faith and trust in God. 


Like Nehemiah, we sometimes face a job 
that looks impossible. It may be only a hard 
music lesson or schoolwork or handwork, 
but, at the time, it looks as big as the wall did 
to Nehemiah. Or it may be something we 
have to decide. We can always get the job 
done or the question answered if we ask 
God’s help. Maybe we cannot do the job 
alone, but we do not have to. With God all 
things are possible. 
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Dear God, I'll try 


To fill my mind 
With happy thoughts, 
Thoughts that are kind. 
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Wor 


God is blessing our home with happi- 
ness. ® I know that I have a part in 
making and keeping our home happy. 
I do my part by being unselfish, happy, 
and helpful. 


Thank You, Father, for all the blessings 
You give us. ® I can see Your good- 
ness in the grass, the trees, the sun- 
shine. Thank You for this wonderful 
world. 


I am peaceful and happy in my heart. 
= Whenever I am not sure about what 
to do, I become quiet and ask myself, 
“What would Jesus do?” and He leads 
me. 


I “brighten my corner.” # | love to make 
others happy. In everything I say and 
do, I let God's love and goodness shine 
through me. 


Good things are coming my way. ® No- 
body can keep my good from me. There 
is plenty for everyone, and God always 
gives me my share. 


I will stop and think before I speak or 
act. ® Instead of getting excited and 
acting carelessly, I shall take time to 
think. 


God’s love makes my life joyous, 
happy. successful. = | let only good 
thoughts enter my mind. I know there 
is nothing I cannot do, with Him to help 
me. 


I am never afraid. ® | have God's lovel 


in my heart, and He protects me. | ay 
one of God's children, so I do not feg 
anybody or anything. 


Whatever I do, wherever I go, God is 
with me. ® He gives me strength to do 
what I need to do. I am thankful to Him 
for His loving care. 


I am ready to learn new things te 
day. ® I am thankful for the happinegs 


I already have; I look forward to the 
new and better things God has for me) 


I am God’s child, and He loves me. 
® Nothing in the world can keep me 
from being happy and safe, because 
I am on God's side. 


I thank You, God, for my good friends, 


® I love the friends I already have, and 


I look forward to making new friend} 


wherever I go. 


Thank You, God, for taking care o 
me. ® | am never lonely or afraid, be 
cause I feel You with me. I trust You 
to keep me safe and happy. 


God guides me in my schoolwork, my 


homework, my play. ® I do not wort; 


I turn everything over to Him and trust 


Him to guide me right. 


“Every day, in every way. I am get 
ting better and better.” = | am thank 
ful for my parents and teachers who 
help me to live a good, happy life. 
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I work with God. ® If something seems 
wrong, I know that God can make it 
right. I work with Him to make it right 
by being cheerful and happy. 


I forgive others just as God forgives 
me. ® Whenever | make a mistake, God 
forgives me and shows me the right 
way. I am willing to forgive the mis- 
takes of others. 


Thank You, God, for keeping me well 
and strong. ® My body is Your temple. 
I take good care of it, and I use my 
strength in useful, helpful ways. 


I will think happy thoughts today. ® [ 
will not wait for something special to 
happen to make me happy; I will re- 
member to be cheerful. 


I start the day with love in my heart. ® | 
want this to be a good day, so I fill 
my mind with good thoughts. I try to 


, see only good in others. 


I give thanks for what I have. ® In- 
stead of worrying about what I do not 
have, I make good use of what I do 
have, and God gives me more. 


Jesus Christ helps me to be kind. # He 
helps me to keep my temper under con- 


trol. He helps me to live every day by 
the Golden Rule. 


Thank You, Father, for keeping our 
country good, safe, and strong. ® Help 
us to choose the right leaders, and help 
our leaders to do right. 


I have faith that God can heal every- 
one. ® | think of each person I know as 
well and strong, filled with the healing 
life of God. 


God fills my life with good. ® In every- 
thing I think, say, or do, I feel God with 
me. He is nearer than my hands and 
feet; He is in my heart. 


With Jesus Christ to help me, I can do 
my work. ® If I am faced with a hard 
task to do, I pray, and Jesus Christ 
gives me the help I need. 


God hears every prayer I pray. ® What- 
ever happens, I know that God has 
heard my prayer and is sending my 
good to me. 


I am learning how to live. ® Today I 
shall learn something new, some new 
way to make myself and others happy. 
God is showing me how to live right. 


I will try to see only good in other peo- 
ple. ® | think of the Christ in them, and 
I know that He is blessing and guiding 
them in everything they do. 


Today I shall remember that God loves 
me. ® | shall forget anything that has 
disappointed me, and get ready for the 
new happiness that I know God has 
for me. 


Whatever I want to be, I can be with 
God's help. ® God is always with me, 
leading me and making me strong 
enough to do and be my best. 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


| WisH I had some place to go—some 
new place,” Skippy said. 

“It’s almost time to store some nuts.” His 
mother shook her head. “Gathering nuts is 
a job no squirrel should ever shirk.” 

“T know I'm lazy,” Skippy said. “I’ve never 
liked to work. Wish I were Chippy Chip- 
munk. I could store food in my cheeks. I'd 
go inside a hole and rest and sleep for weeks 
and weeks.” 

“Work well done,” his mother said, “will 
fill you full of pride—give you a happy 
feeling—make you feel good inside.” 

“I know you're right,” said Skippy, “and 
please don’t think I’m rude; but I feel good 
inside’—he smiled—'‘when I am full of 
food.” 

“Sometimes you help yourself to things 
that don’t belong to you,” his mother an- 
swered, “and you know that’s not the thing 
to do.” 

Skippy scampered down the tree, then 
stopped and looked about. ‘I wonder what's 
beyond those woods. I think I'll go find out. 
Good-by, Mother,” Skippy called. He waved 
his tail and smiled. ‘“She’s a good, sweet 
mother, but she thinks I’m still a child.” 

He hurried through the tall green trees 
without a backward look; he bravely hopped 
from rock to rock across a bubbly brook. He 
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skipped across a meadow and was halfway 
across a _ street when—HONK-HONK- 
HONK,  KER-ZIZZ-WHIZZ-ZOOM—be- 
fore he could retreat, a puffing, wheezing 
monster rushed by, and in one hop Skippy 
reached the nearest tree and scurried to the 
top. 

“Its legs are round; it has no tail. Hope 
it can’t climb a tree. If it had eyes, it hur- 
ried by too fast for me to see,” puffed Skippy. 
“TIL just rest awhile and breathe the pure, 
fresh air. For a moment I forgot to breathe. 
It gave me such a scare.” 

He drew a long, deep breath and sighed. 
He wondered where to go. Then he heard a 
ding-dong-ding; and when he looked below, 
he saw a house—a great big house—and 
things that moved about on just two legs in- 
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stead of four. He heard them laugh and 
shout. 

“They must be children,” Skippy thought. 
He had heard his mother say, “When you 
see children anywhere; it’s best to stay away.” 
He was seeing many things he’d never seen 
before. He watched the children stand in line 
and then march through the door. Everything 
was quiet now; so down the tree he came, 
hoping he would find a friend to play some 
squirrelly game. He sat up straight and lis- 
tened, but not a sound he heard except the 
whispering of the wind, the song of one gay 
bird. 

Then all at once he saw nearby a large, 
brown paper sack. He peeked inside—m-m- 
m-m, thin-shelled nuts, real easy ones to 
crack. He’d never seen that kind before. Each 
long nut looked like two. “Twin nuts,” he 
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thought. “I'll help myself; that’s just what 
I will do.” 

He crawled inside. Crack-crackle-crack, he 
ate nut after nut. Then, suddenly, he heard 
footsteps. The paper sack went shut! A voice 
said, “Good old peanuts—yum-yum—my 
birthday treat. I’m going to hide you in my 
desk or underneath the seat—that is—till 
recess, so we won't get shells on our clean 
floor. There’s enough for everyone that’s in 
the room—and more.” 


“I’m the more,” thought Skippy. ‘“This 
ends my feast. Poor me! Someday I’m going 
to find myself a great big peanut tree.” 
PLUNK! The sack was on the floor. Strange 
noises reached his ear. He thought, “I don’t 
dare eat more nuts, or they are sure to hear.” 
But in a short time, he forgot; and crack- 
crack-crackle-crack, he ate a nut. Someone 
said, ‘Leroy, what's in that sack? Bring it 
here. You know you're not supposed to eat 
in school.” 


“I wasn’t eating,” said Leroy. “I didn’t 
break a rule. There are peanuts in the sack; 
they are my birthday treat. They cracked 
themselves.” He grabbed the sack and 
jumped up on his feet. 


And Skippy knew he and the sack were 
placed on something high. The sack was 
opened, and he saw the teacher’s frightened 
eye. Then he heard the loudest shriek that 
he had ever heard, and up and through the 
air he flew, just like a startled bird. He made 
the jump from desk to floor in such a flying 
swirl, he heard a little girl exclaim, “Oh, 
look—a flying squirrel.” 

Skippy was relieved to feel again the 
fresh, cool breeze. He didn’t stop until he 
reached his nest high in the trees. ‘“This fall 
I'll gather nuts,” he thought. “I'll bury stacks 
and stacks.” Then he added to himself, 
“Thick-shelled ones—not in sacks.” 
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Halloween Night 


BY WILLIE JERALDINE CRAFT (12 years) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Witches and goblins, flying around 

With their funny, scurrying sounds; 
Children, running down the street, 
Knocking on doors, saying trick or treat; 
I will be dressed looking a sight, 

On this joyous Halloween night. 


October Winds 


BY POLLY HELLER (10 years) 
Galesburg, Ill. 


I like the October winds; 
I think they're fun. 
They make me want 


To hop, skip, and run. 


Fall 


BY RANDY WIEKUM (8 years) 
Brady, Mont. 


I like to see spring, 
But that is not all. 


I like winter and summer, 

But, best of all, 1 like fall. 

I like to play in leaves 

And hear birds tweet. 

I like to watch leaves fall to the ground 
And see them dance round and round. 
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The Scottish Highlands 


BY ALISON TURNER (11 years) 
Rogart, Sutherland, Scotland 


Living in the Highlands, 
I love to roam about 
Among the purple heather, 
Where you're free to sing and shout; 


The harebells are a-blooming 
(The prickly thistles, too) 

To show that this is Scotland, 
Where I now live, but not you. 


I live near a small village 
With only scattered houses; 
But the scenery is lovely, 
So no true Scotsman grouses. 


I often hear of the US. 
And of large Canada, too; 
But I would rather live here! 
Sometimes—wouldn’t you? 


Colored Leaves 


BY ANN HENRY (8 years) 
Newton, lowa 


Red leaves, 

Yellow leaves, 

Falling to the ground. 
Brown leaves, 

Crisp leaves, 

Swirling round and round. 
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Tree Song 


BY CHERRY SLATER (9 years) 
Warwickshire, England 


Yellow and amber, 
Scarlet and flame, 

The leaves went skipping, 
Playing a game. 


The big trees swayed 

With a gentle sigh 

As though they were saying 
A last good by 


Remembering the spring 
And life beginning; 
Remembering the summer 


And birds all singing. 


Great winds would come 
And through them blow, 
Their branches be covered 
With frost and snow. 


But sap would be stored 
In their spreading roots 
Ready to rise 

For next year’s shoots. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Deer 


BY LARRY D. OASTER (11 years) 
Noble, Ill. 


The deer runs with a long, quick stride, 
Roaming over the country wide. 

When the hunter comes with his gun, 
Then it is time for deer to run. 


The male deer is called a buck, 

And he’s got the hunters to duck. 
The little one is called a fawn; 

He looks as cute as the starry dawn. 


The female is a doe, so lively and fleet. 
All deer have very trim little feet. 

When wolves come to attack their band, 
Then they fight with antlers while they can. 


The deer runs with a long, quick stride, 
Roaming over the country wide. 

Then at the end of a long day's run, 
They lie down with the western sun. 


Daydreams 


BY JANICE WEINLAEDER (10 years) 
Drayton, N. Dak. 


I like to lie and daydream 
Upon a very high hill. 

It feels so nice to lie there 
When everything is still. 


W hen the sun is shining brightly 
And the clouds are floating by, 
I feel like I could touch them 
If I'd only try. 


The birds are singing sweetly; 
The grass is a pretty green. 

These things are the most wonderful 
I have ever seen. 


Then I stop and wonder 

How all these things could be; 
And then 1 come to realize: 

God made them all, you see. 
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KAY MARIE 


Designed by Karen Ford 
(12 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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Kegs 


and the 


K xcs MoRRIS liked to play Halloween 
pranks. A smile twinkled in his eyes as 
he listened to Charley Brewer's scheme. 
When Charley had come to the Morris barn, 
Kegs had been alone, currying his burro. 
Now, he stepped back from the little animal 
and studied him. 

“We can make a dandy spook out of Sur- 
prise,” he said. “My mother will let us have 
all the pieces of old sheets we need.” 

Charley chuckled. “Can’t you just hear Mr. 
Juggezier splutter when he sees our spooked- 
up burro?” 

Kegs’ smile faded, and he grew thought- 
ful. 

“T sure can,” he agreed. ‘He'll think that 
little old donkey of his has come back—the 
one he had in the old country when he was 
a boy. I’ve heard him tell about it lots of 
times.” 

“I wonder if he'll run away or try to pet 
him,” said Charley. “Whatever he does will 
be funny. He can’t talk much English, and 
he'll sound like a boiling teakettle. If we'd 
put Surprise at the end of that foot bridge 
Mr. Juggezier crosses at night when he comes 
from milking, our spook would fook like it’s 
floating around in the air.” 

The grin came back to Kegs’ face; but he 
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Headless Horseman 


BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


said, “Suppose he gets so scared he falls into 
the ditch and hurts himself.” 

“He couldn’t hurt himself,” said Charley; 
and he looked so disappointed that Kegs 
felt sorry for him. While they had been talk- 
ing about the Halloween costume for Sur- 
prise, Charley had seemed to forget that he 
was worried about the new arithmetic book 
he needed at school. Charley’s people were 
poor, and it was hard for them to keep him 
in school. Yesterday when their teacher told 
them about getting the new book, Kegs 
could see Charley’s big body droop. 

“Oh, well,” Kegs said uncomfortably, for 
he wanted to keep Charley's mind off his 
trouble, “let’s get to work on the costume. 
We'll probably not scare anyone, much.” 

“Just enough to get a good laugh,” Charley 
agreed. 

Kegs got the sheets and some safety pins, 
and they set to work. They had about finished 
the front half of the costume when their 
friend Bob appeared in the doorway. 

“Hello, fellows,” he called; but he did 
not look at them. His eyes searched the trees 
around the barn, every branch and twig. 
“You haven’t seen Cardy, have you?” 

Cardy was a cardinal with a broken lower 
bill that kept him from picking up anything 
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to eat, so he could not feed himself. Bob 


had found him, half-starved, and had given 
him the best of care for several months. 

Kegs left Charley and went to stand be- 
side Bob. His eyes, too, searched the trees. 

“I didn’t think Cardy would ever leave 
you,” Kegs said wonderingly. “I thought he 
was smart enough to know he'd starve.” 

“It must have happened early this morn- 
ing when we had that little snow flurry. 
Cardy got awfully excited, but I didn’t pay 
much attention.” 

“There’s a rose hedge that’s all covered 
with bright-red berries down on Sutton’s 
place. The birds love it. Maybe he’s there.” 

“Maybe,” said Bob. “Even if that broken 
bill of his won’t let him get the haws, he 
might be attracted just the same. I'll go see.” 

Kegs looked back over his shoulder. Sur- 
prise was blinking lazily. He seemed quite 
satisfied with the attention he was getting. 
Charley was busy with pieces of an old 
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Surprise seemed quite satisfied. 


sheet that he was shaping into covers for 
the burro’s big ears. They did not need Kegs 
so much as Bob did, and Kegs needed to 
talk to Bob about the trick he and Charley 
had planned. The more he thought of it, the 
more uneasy he was about playing it. 

“Tell you what, Charley,” Kegs said im- 
pulsively, “you finish the ears. I'll be back. 
I'm going to help Bob find Cardy.” 

“O.K.,” Charley agreed. “Tell Bob about 
our trick. Maybe he'll want to come along.” 

Kegs did tell Bob; and Bob was not en- 
thusiastic. 

“This trick could go wrong,” he said. 
“Mr. Juggezier’s not used to our customs. 
He might think Surprise really is the spook 
of his little donkey. We've all heard Iliss say 
how glad she is her father brought them to 
America because where they came from so 
many people are superstitious. It seems to 
me you and Charley are taking risks.” 

Kegs’ heart sank. He had hoped that Bob 
would make him feel that the prank was 
all right, but, instead, he was adding to his 
doubts. 

“If I don’t help Charley pull this,” he 
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said slowly, “he’s going to start thinking 
about having to buy that arithmetic book 
again. He’s been whistling ever since we 
started work on the costume for Surprise. Be- 
fore that, his face was a yard long.” 

The boys had reached the rose thicket on 
the Sutton place, and Bob was searching the 
bushes for a glimpse of Cardy. ‘Look, 
Kegs!” he cried excitedly, pointing to the 
thicket. “See those flutters af red? That's 
probably two cardinals.” 

The boys broke into a run; but when they 
got close enough to be sure that there were 
two cardinals in the thicket, Bob stopped. 

“Wait,” he said softly. “I don’t under- 
stand what they’re up to.” 

The boys hid behind a stump so they could 
watch without frightening the birds. 

“I never saw one male bird feed another 
grown one,” said Bob. 

One cardinal had circled the other and 
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lighted on a branch above him. The second 
lifted his crested head and hungrily took 
something from the beak of the first. 

“It’s Cardy!” Bob exclaimed. 

“I never knew birds and animals would 
help one another like that,” said Kegs. 

Bob answered with wonder in his voice, 
“Some dogs and cats that belong to the same 
people share when one is especially hungry. 
But a strange bird feeding another just be- 
cause he needs help—well, I never expected 
to see that!” 

The boys waited till Cardy’s friend went 
for more food. Then Bob left the stump and 
went toward Cardy, talking softly. The bird 
shifted on his perch and listened. He turned 
and fastened bright eyes on Bob. 

As Kegs watched, a feeling of guilt rose 
in him. Even the birds had shown kindness 
toward one another, but what about the 
trick he and Charley had planned? Because 
it had promised to be funny, he had ignored 
the hurt it might give Mr. Juggezier. 


He saw Cardy begin fluttering. The bird 
left his twig and lighted on Bob’s shoulder. 
Slowly, Bob’s hand rose. Gently, his fingers 
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closed about the shining red body. Cardy 
was safe. Neither the coming winter nor the 
want of food would matter, for Bob would 
take care of him. 

In silence, the boys started back to Kegs’ 
home. Kegs was trying desperately to figure 
out some way to be kind to both Charley and 
Mr. Juggezier. He was sure that the want 
of money for the new book was the cause 
of Charley's unhappiness. 

“Bob,” he said, “we'll have to have new 
arithmetics next Monday. Do you have any 
ideas to help Charley get his?” 

“I have an idea,” said Bob, “but it may 
not work. You know they're offering a five 
dollar prize for the best costume at the Hal- 
loween party at school tonight?” 

Kegs’ spirits leaped at the first mention of 
the prize; but uncertainty crowded in on him. 
He and Charley had something started, but 
just because a person enters a contest is no 
sign he will win. 

“I could let Charley enter Surprise all 
right,” he said thoughtfully, “but he’d say 
Surprise is my burro and make me take the 
money if he wins.” 

“The idea was his, wasn’t it—about mak- 
ing the costume for Surprise?” Bob asked. 

Kegs nodded. “Let’s figure out some way 
to get Charley into the act. Then he couldn't 
argue. I’ve got it! We're studying “The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow.’ Charley could be 
old Ichabod, and I could be the headless 
horseman, riding Surprise. We'd have a good 
chance. Even if he made me take part of the 
prize, Charley’d have enough for the book.” 

“You've got it!” Bob congratulated him. 
“Tl help with the costumes so they'll be 
done in time.” 

“O.K.,” said Kegs. “But if we win, you'll 
have to take part of my share of the prize.” 

Bob laughed and stroked his bird’s smooth 
head. “Nothing doing! But thanks just the 
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same,” he said. “You came with me to find 
Cardy, and I'll help you—just as a friendly 
act.” 
When Kegs told Charley about the new 
plan, Charley seemed to forget everything 
else, and he went to work with a will. 


It was a good stunt—Surprise, white and 
ghostly in his sheeting, with Kegs astride 
him as the headless horseman and Charley 
as the frightened Ichabod made an easy win- 
ner. The boys were very happy. Surprise was, 
too—not because of the prize, but because 
everyone stroked and patted him and said 
nice things to him. 


The Red Bolero 


(Continued from page 7) 


The man opened the car door. “You may 
sit with Peter and Susan,” he told her. 

The car went so much faster than her fa- 
ther’s burros that before Carmelita could 
wonder at her own boldness they were at the 
pottery shop. The man and the woman went 
inside the low adobe building. 

Carmelita took the children to a swing in 
the side yard. Peter and Susan clapped their 
hands with excitement. Carmelita helped 
them into the swing. The children sat on the 
board seat—Peter facing one way and Susan 


the other. Carmelita gave them a big push. 
She pushed and pushed until her arms got 
tired, but each time she stopped, the chil- 
dren called: “More! More!” 

A small pig squeezed through the wooden 
slats of its pen beyond the swing and went 
squealing across the yard. Peter dragged his 
feet on the ground and stopped the swing. 
He jumped down and ran after the pig, with 
Susan close at his heels. 

Behind the pottery shop were rows and 
rows of freshly molded pots, set in the sun 
to dry. In between the rows of pots went the 
pig, with Peter and Susan after it, and 
Carmelita after Peter and Susan. “Stop!” 
she cried. “Stop!” 

A few feet beyond the pots Peter stumbled 
and fell, sprawling in the sand. Susan 
tumbled right on top of him. Quick as a 
flash, Carmelita had each one by the hand. 
“Come,” she told them, “let’s go look at a 
baby burro.” 

When they reached the small open lot, 
Peter and Susan stuck their hands through 
the bars and patted the little burro on the 
head. Soon, the man called from the car. 
The bundles had been wrapped and put 
away. As Carmelita got into the car, the 
man handed her a silver dollar. 

In the car Carmelita looked at the dollar. 
“This is not peso.” 

“No, it is not a peso.” The man laughed. 
“It’s an American dollar, and it’s worth 
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around twelve pesos in your money.” 

For a moment Carmelita could not speak. 
“Twelve pesos! Too much!” she thought, as 
she started to hand the dollar back. Then she 
hesitated. “Will twelve pesos buy a good 
crutch?” she asked. 

“A crutch!” the woman exclaimed. “What 
do you want with a crutch?” she asked, look- 
ing at Carmelita’s strong, young legs. 

Carmelita told about Grandfather, his fall 
from the ladder, and how he sat in his easy 
chair, whittling from morning until night. 

“I think a dollar will buy a crutch,” the 
man said. 

“Then Pll keep it,” Carmelita said. 

The car stopped beside the sagging gate. 
They all got out with Carmelita, to see 
Grandfather. There, in front of the low 
chair, Miguel sat cross-legged on the ground, 
his eyes wide with wonder. 

Grandfather was excited. “I did it!” he 
said. “I did it! Always I know there’s some- 
thing in wood. Old Pete was in this block— 
Pete, the old burro that worked with me so 
many years. But I freed him, With my knife 
I freed him!” 

He held up a smoothly carved burro. A 
burro with a tired body and lowered head, 
but with one ear slightly raised as if listen- 
ing for the call to work. Old Pete! 

“Why, that’s good! Splendid!” the man 
said. “Carmelita didn’t tell us that you are 
a wood carver.” 

“No.” Grandfather shook his head. ‘‘Just 


a whittler. For weeks and weeks I’ve whittled 
on this with my knife.” 

“Will you sell it?” the woman asked. “I'd 
love to have it.” 

“Sell it? Is it worth money?” 

“We'd like to buy it,” the man said. 

Grandfather looked at the little wooden 
burro in his hand. He stroked it lovingly, 
turning it round and round. “How much red 
velveteen bolero cost?” he asked. 

“I don’t know.” The man laughed. 
“What's that got to do with the little carv- 
ing?” 

“Carmelita here—like her grandmother— 
she need red bolero.” 

“T see,” the man said. “Five dollars, may- 
be?” 

“How many pesos?” Grandfather wanted 
to know. 

“About sixty-two,” the man told him. 

“Sixty-two pesos! You give that for old 
Pete?” 

“Yes,” the man answered. 

Grandfather handed the little wooden 
burro to the woman, and the man counted 
out five silver dollars. As the car pulled away 
from the sagging gate, Grandfather leaned 
forward in his chair. ‘‘Here’s the money, my 
little Carmelita, to buy the red bolero.” 

Carmelita put her arms around his stooped 
shoulders. “Someday I'll put a red rose in 
my hair, Grandfather, and I'll try to be a 
great dancer like the little grandmother you 
tell about.” 
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My favorite night is Halloween; 
It’s then the weirdest sights are seen! 


Costumed spooks will haunt each street; 
Ghosts will stalk in gown and sheet! 


Witches in tatters and steeple hats 
Will ride on their broomsticks with yowling cats! 


Spooks will chum with pirate and ghost; 
Goblins will lurk behind pillar and post! 


Halloween night is my “number one” 
As the time for having a bushel of fun! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

We all want to be happy. We are happy 
when we feel close to God, when we feel 
we are one with Him. The key to this feel- 
ing of oneness with God is prayer. Your 
letters tell us that the prayer that helps you 
most to feel close to God is The Prayer of 
Faith. 

Nature teaches us that God is taking 
good care of the world. We have faith that 
He is taking good care of us also as we re- 
member the first line of The Prayer of Faith: 


“God is my help in every need.” If you do 
not know this prayer, we hope you will 
learn it (See page 39). 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you 
to write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication form. We shall love having you 
join with us and learn to let God help you 
in all things. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am glad that I am now a 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
I love the words of the club pledge, and I 
kept on trying until I had memorized them 
all. 

The day after I had learned the words of 
the pledge, my sister and I were quarreling 
about something. Suddenly, I remembered 
the words of the pledge, and I agreed to do 
what she wanted. She was so pleased that 
she gave me a nice smile. 

In conclusion, I would like to say thank 
you to all the other members of the Good 
Words Booster Club. —ANNIE (Malaya) 


= Thank you, Annie, for telling us how you 
are letting God help you think the good 
thoughts that you show forth in good deeds. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 had forgotten to write to 
you, but I have not forgotten to act out the 
club pledge. When I play baseball, I prom- 
ise myself to play fair with all the boys and 
girls and to do what is right and helpful for 
us all. And I have fun, too! —CHARLES 


= Of course, Charles, you and all your 
friends would have fun when you remember 
to do to others as you would like them to 
do to you. 


Dear Barbara: Each night I say The Prayer 
of Faith. In the morning I like to say it, 
too. This prayer helps me all the time. 
One night my brother shut the door on my 
finger. My mother told me to say The Prayer 
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of Faith. I said it, and it helped me very 
much. —JO ELLEN 


s You turned your feeling of pain over to 
God, Jo Ellen, when you began to think of 
God as you repeated The Prayer of Faith. 
You stopped thinking about the pain and be- 
gan thinking about God-life, flowing 
through you to make you well and strong. 
You let God take charge, Jo Ellen, and you 
were helped. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad that I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club because it helps 
me so much in school and at play. 
Yesterday, I was skating down a hill when 
I remembered that I had oiled my skates and 
would probably go faster than usual. There 
were two other hills with sharp turns that 
were hard to make ahead of me. I decided to 
stay calm and say The Prayer of Faith to 
myself. I turned all the sharp turns without 
getting hurt. Praying really helps. 
—NANCY 


« Yes, Nancy, praying really helps. Prayer 
is the path to God, who is our help in every 
need. 


Dear Barbara: One day I was called into the 
principal’s office. I felt very scared as I tried 
to think of what I had done wrong that day. 
Then I remembered and said The Prayer 
of Faith, and I was not afraid. It turned out 
that the principal just wanted me to answer 
the telephone for her while she was away. 

—VIRGINIA 


= We can trust God to take care of us in 
every need. Thank you, Virginia, for telling 
us how you changed your fear thoughts to 
thoughts of faith in God’s help. 
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Dear Barbara: | would like to join the Good 
Words Booster Club. Please send me an 
application blank. I shall try to keep the 
rules of the club. 

I had been upset about the science fair. 
My sister broke my first exhibit. I prayed to 
God to help me make another one. God an- 
swered my prayer, and the second exhibit 
was better than the first. —FLORENCE ANN 


= We are happy to send you an application 
blank so that you may become a member of 
our Club. It is true, Florence Ann, that we 
can trust God always to answer our prayers 
in the way best suited to our highest good. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Faye Ann Davies (10), 8834 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; Pam Kinney (12), 4410 
Winnequah Rd., Madison 4, Wis.; Josephine Hart 
(9), 4145 Forest Ave., Western Springs, IIl.; 
Rodney Curtis (9), 128 Cottage St., Bar Harbor, 
Maine; Celeste Metge (9), Mangamuka Maori 
School, Via Okaihau, New Zealand; Sally Neom 
(10), Bryant, S.Dak.; Jennifer Sykes (10), P.O. 
Box 29, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, S. Africa; Cheryl 
McIntyre (10), John St., Stayner, Ont., Canada; 
Sally Cowell (11), Harlem, Mont.; David L. 
Wolf (11), 8824 Pentecost Highway, Onsted, 
Mich.; Barbara Hull (11), Box 622, Kingman, 
Ariz.; Rajni B. Tribhuwan (11), P.O. Dist. Pun- 
tamba, Ahmednagar, Bombay, India; Sylvia M. 
Lake (11), The Valley, Anguilla, British West 
Indies; Timothy Burns (12), 483 Ragle Rd., 
Sebastopol, Calif.; Dorothy Newton (12), 2134 
W. 29th Ave., Denver 11, Colo.; Peter Esland 
(12), 2 New Villas, Piccadilly Rd., Chesterfield, 
Derby, England; Marilyn Casey (12), East Chez- 
zetcook, Halifax Co., N.S., Canada. 
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FROM OUT OF HALLOWEEN 
BY FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 


How many words can you spell, using the 
letters found in the word Halloween? Each 
of the following definitions gives you a clue 
to a word. There are more words to be 
found, but these will give you a good start. 
1. To cut down. 
2. To be in debt. 
3. A hole sunk into the earth to reach 
water. 
4, All by himself. 
5. A circular frame that turns on an axis. 
6. A huge mammal that lives in the ocean. 
7. The back part of the foot. 
8. A post at the end of a staircase. 
9. A command to turn to the left when 
driving oxen. 
10. An exclamation of greeting. 


A RHYMING RIDDLE 


BY IDA M. PARDUE 


There are no brains 
Inside my head; 

My one good point 
Is used instead. 
What am I? 


WHAT AM I? 
BY SARA EVELYN MUNDY 


I help your mother to sew. I am part of a 
tree, What am I? 
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Answers on Inside Back — 


HALLOWEEN CROSSWORD 
PUZZLE 


BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


ACROSS 


. A pronoun. 

. Second musical note. 
. A bird that may hoot on Halloween. 
. Iowa (abbr.). 

. Opposite of out. 

. A Halloween character. 
. Acolor. 


Trees found in a warm climate. 
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DOWN 


1. An animal. 

2. A preposition. 

3. Mister (abbr.). 
4, To make clothes. 
7. To possess. 

9. Opposite of little. 
0. Small insect. 

12. An exclamation. 
13. A short verb. 


AUTUMN HARVEST 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


Borrow letters from the word AUTUMN 
and see how many of these three-letter words 
you can find. If you can find at least five 
of the seven, you have had a good “word 
harvest”! 

1. A hard-shelled fruit. 
2. A cap. 

3. Light brown. 

4. A small rug. 

5. A human being. 

6. Short for Nathaniel. 
7. An insect. 


TRICKS OR TREATS! 


BY ADELAIDE BROOKINS 


On Halloween you must beware 

Of ghosts and goblins ---------- 

In her peaked hat and queer eal 
A witch comes riding on her - - - - - : 

A jack-o’-lantern with fiery eyes 

Will surely take you by -------- 

One thing will give you greatest ‘fright: 
To see a ghost all dressed in - - - - - . 

A noise that you cannot explain— 

A tap-tap on your window - - - -. 

By giving callers lots of “eats,” 

You have your choice of “tricks or ------. 4 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Dear God, to You 
My thanks I give 
For food to help me 
Grow and live. 


ONE OF NATURE’S MYSTERIES 


BY ANOBEL ARMOUR 


ERE IS a mystery to challenge the mind 

of any naturalist. How do butterflies 
cross the ocean? No one knows the answer 
as yet. Maybe you will resolve to be the 
detective-naturalist who finds the solution. 

A few monarchs (a large butterfly with 
black-veined and black-bordered orange- 
brown wings) ate found in Europe. As they 
are not native there, experienced naturalists 
have every reason to believe that they come 
from the North American continent. Do they 
fly across the ocean, or do they settle on ships 
to be carried across? If they fly, their endur- 
ance is almost beyond belief. If they are 
stowaways, it proves that they have unusual 
intelligence. Since no one knows for sure 
whether insects think or not, there is a doubt 
about this. Yet, it is easy to think that it 
might be true. 

Whether they can make it clear across the 
ocean or not, butterflies have been known 
to fly at least six hundred miles across water. 
The small and frail-appearing Terias lisa 
has been found in the Bermudas on several 
occasions, The nearest take-off point on the 
mainland is Cape Hatteras, six hundred miles 
away, and no other point of departure is 
possible. 


There are other nomadic butterflies. At 
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least sixty species have been catalogued. 
These are found in all parts of the world 
in great numbers. Although butterflies are 
mostly thought of as short-lived, in reality 
they live for months, taking long flights over 
land and sea. The monarch is the best known 
to us, as far as its habits on this continent 
are concerned. Traveling in a bright and 
colorful caravan down the west coast from 
Alaska, they seek a warm landing field each 
fall. Literally thousands of them make up 
a flight, and it takes them hours, sometimes 
days, to pass a given point. 

A monarch squadron flies down the west 
coast every year to settle at Point Pinos, 
Monterey Bay, California. Scores of people 
make pilgrimages to this island to see the 


iy 


landing of the butterflies, as they glide to 
trees which they use as winter quarters. The 
branches of the trees are literally covered 
with these flying nomads. 

Still another mystery concerns this partic. 
ular caravan. It returns year after year to the 
same point. Naturalists do not believe that 
it is made up of the same butterflies, but 
rather of their descendants. If this is true, 
how do the descendants learn the location of 
this island with its many convenient trees? 
If the next flight is led by survivors from 
the year before, how does the leader remem- 
ber where to go and how to get there? 

Butterfly flights maintain a strict sense of 
direction, The butterflies have been seen to 

(Please turn to page 40) 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


MY RIDDLE 


BY TAMARA QUINN (9 years) 
DAYTON, OHIO 


I am very fast and swift; 

This was my God-given gift. 

I have babies that you say are 
are very cute; 

But when they're grown, they 
have to run from men 
who shoot. 

Who am I? 


Answer 
TOP V 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


"HEN HALLOWEEN guests come to your home, you will 
want a nice treat for them. Can anything be better than 
candied apples and popcorn balls? And they are so easy to 
make! 


2 cups Sugar 1 cup water 

24, cup light corn syrup If, tsp. red food 

Popsicle sticks or coloring 
skewers Jonathan apples 


Combine sugar, corn syrup, and water. Cook without 
stirring until the mixture is brittle when a little is dropped 
into cold water. Stick a Popsicle stick or skewer into each 
apple and dip them in the syrup. Put them on waxed paper 
and let them cool and harden. 


1 Tbs. butter 

2/; cup molasses 2 quarts freshly 

A sprinkle of salt popped corn 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the molasses and sugar, 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved. Let boil gently until it 
becomes brittle when a little is dropped into cold water. Pour 
over popcorn slowly and fold corn over and over so the 
syrup will cover the grains. 

Put a little butter on your fingers to keep the corn from 
sticking, and shape into balls. This recipe can be doubled if 
you want more balls. 

If you run out of popcorn balls and candied apples, nuts 
make a fine treat for your friends, Whatever you do will 
make them happy. 


cup sugar 
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CLOWN FAVOR CUP 


BY EDNA BEVAN 


LOWN favor cups are easy to make and 
fun to give out at any kind of party. To make 
each cup you will need two long strips of 
crepe paper and a small plain paper cup. 
Each strip of crepe paper should be at least 
as wide as the bottom of the paper cup. 


One of Nature’s Mysteries 
(Continued from page 38) — 


rise into the air and fly over a tree and go 
down on the other side when a swerve would 
not have turned them more than a few feet 
off course, 

These are the mysteries then: Can a mon- 
arch’s frail wings carry it across a wind- 
swept ocean? Where does the west-coastal 
annual squadron get its flight map? Where 
do air-minded butterflies, the world over, 
get the magic compasses that hold them to a 
straight course? 

Mysteries are usually solved eventually. 
Will you be the one to solve these mysteries 
of nature? 
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First, gather one side of one strip to make 
the clown’s collar. Gather the other strip to 
make a clown hat. Draw a clown’s face on 
the paper cup and paste the collar onto the 
bottom of the cup. Fill the cup with candy 
and put the clown’s hat on his head. 


A Treat for Donald 


(Continued from page 10) 


the house, where Mother had hot cocoa for 
them. 

“Donald,” Mother said softly, coming up 
to him and putting her arm around him, 
“would you like to go out now and ring door- 
bells for treats?” 

“Oh, no, Mother,” Donald said, his eyes 
shining. “This was a lot more fun than we 
had last year! You should have seen the 
neighbors when we gave them the popcorn 
balls! They were so surprised and happy! 
Giving is a lot more fun than receiving, 
Mother! You are right,” he finished, “giv- 
ing is a real treat!” 


Wee Wisdom 
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CAT ON A FENCE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


i the cat’s body, head, and neck out of 
black construction paper. The eyes and nose 
are dots of white paper, and the whiskers 
are pieces of white thread, pasted on. 

The fence can be a small block of scrap 
wood or a small box with white paper pasted 
over it. With ink or black crayon, draw lines 
to look like stones. 


Glue the cat to the back of the fence, as 
shown by the dotted lines in the illustration. 
Fold the neck piece back and forth, as you 
would to make a fan. Paste one end to the 
cat’s body and the other end to the back of 
his head. Press the folds in the neck to make 
it short or long, and your cat will nod his 
head whenever he feels a breeze. 


aes those who know the secret can read 
your messages when you write them this 
way: On a piece of paper write your message 
with a light-colored crayon (such as pink or 
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SECRET MESSAGES 


BY NADENIA NEWKIRK 


light blue). Then cover the paper well with 
a darker crayon of the same color. For in- 
stance, use red over pink writing or dark blue 
over light blue. 

Here is the secret; When the crayon is 
scraped off the paper, the message will be 
clearly revealed. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Wares we go to the circus, or to a fair or 
amusement park, we see gaily-colored bal- 
loons filled with gas that is lighter than air. 
These balloons tug at the strings attached to 
them as if they are eager to gain their free- 
dom and soar away into the skies. Every once 
in a while we may see a balloon that some- 
one has released rising rapidly in the air and 
soon disappearing from view. 

Balloons are more than mere toys. They 
have many practical uses. For example, the 
United States Weather Bureau uses large 
balloons to carry scientific instruments into 
the upper air. These instruments measure 
temperature, wind velocity, and moisture 
content of the air. 

Balloons were once used to carry mail. 
This use is portrayed by the Tunisian stamp 
that we illustrate. You will notice, at the 
lower left of the design, the inscription in 
French, “La Poste par Balloons 1870.” In 
English these words mean “Balloon Post, 
1870.” 


By Roland Rexroth 


In the Franco-German war of 1870-71, the 
German armies laid siege to the City of Paris, 
in France, and blocked off all the city’s roads 
and railways. This blockade made it im- 
possible for the people of Paris to send out 
or receive mail by means of the usual 
methods of transportation on land or water. 

They figured out that, since the only way 
open to send and receive mail was by air, 
they would try out the daring plan of send- 
ing the mail aloft in balloons. These balloons 


could rise high enough so that the enemy 


artillery shells could not reach them. The 
plan succeeded to such an extent that bal- 
loons were used throughout the time of the 
siege to carry mail in and out of Paris. 

The stamp shows postal employees pre 
paring to load mail sacks in a balloon. 


Stamps 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


My hobby is collecting stamps 
From lands both near and far; 

And I find the stamps are magic, 
Like wishing on a star. 


I learn of many countries 
I never knew before; 

The stamps have brought them to me 
And opened up the door. 


Some of the stamps are beautiful, 
And some are very rare; 

So I am always careful 
To handle them with care. 


I put them in an album— 
Red and green and blue; 

Some pages I can fill right up, 
And some have just a few. 


When I grow up, I'd like to go 
Across the land and sea, 

To visit all the lands my stamps 
Have introduced to me! 


Wee Wisdom 
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for Olden Brothers. and Sisters. 


Do you have teen-age relatives or friends who like foot- 

ball? If you do, you'll want to tell them about the exciting Pa 

football story entitled “Hot-and-Cold Tackle,’ by Wayne Ni oy 

C. Lee, in the October issue of You magazine. This story is ; 

about Jim Hackett and his brother Pete, who both play on 

the school football team. Jim is a sure-fire tackle—as long 

as Pete is carrying the ball. Jim’s main desire is to help Pete 

win a trophy, and this aim is responsible for his becoming >» EF 7h) 

a “hot-and-cold tackle.” Whether Pete wins the trophy and a 2h 


what Jim learns about teamwork make exciting reading. 
Also appearing in October is the article “Too Busy?” by 
Janet Hall, which gives ideas that will help young people 
select the extra-curricular activities that they really want. 
A new and very special feature begins in You in Octo- /4j me 
ber. Entitled “Foundation Stones,” it is a column of short “s ? 
sayings and gems of wisdom by Lowell Fillmore, president “SOF 
of Unity School and son of its founders. “Foundation 
Stones” is to be a monthly feature in You, and its simple 
thoughts will help young people to build a happy life. by 
These are just three of the many reasons why You is * ~~. 
known as “the teen-ager’s best friend” and why October is . Y » 
the ideal time to send a subscription to a teen-ager you > Re, 
know. You is only $1 a year for twelve issues. : 


YOU 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI {> 


Answers to Puzzles 
From Out of Halloween’ 1. Palms. 5. It. 6, Re. 8. Owl. 11. Ia. 13. In. 
1. Hew. 2. Owe. 3. Well. 4. Alone. 5. Wheel. 14. Ghost. 15. Red. 
6. Whale. 7. Heel. 8. Newel. 9. Haw. 10. Hello. DOWN 
1. Pig. 2. At. 3. Mr. 4. Sew. 7. Own. 9. Big. 
A Rhyming Riddle 10. Ant. a. Ah. 13. Is. 
Autumn Harvest 


What Am 1? 1. Nut. 2. Tam. 3. Tan. 4. Mat. 5. Man. 6. Nat. 
Needle (pine) 7. Ant. 

Halloween Crossword Puzzle Tricks or Treats! 

ACROSS Everywhere. Broom. Surprise. White. Pane. Treats. 
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It won’t take two guesses for you to answer this 
question—Thanksgiving Day, of course! And what 
does Thanksgiving Day mean to you? A wonderful 
dinner? Going to church with your parents? A family 
get-together? Sometime during the day, you will prob- 
ably think of the Pilgrims, who took time to give 
thanks to God; and you will give thanks in your own 
way for God’s love and care. 


WEE WISDOM is thankful, too—for wonderful 
boys and girls like you, who read and love its stories 
and full-of-fun pages. It is thankful that it can bring 
you stories you like that help you to grow into happy, 
useful men and women. And here are some of the 
stories that it will bring next month: 

“Every Day Is Thanksgiving Day,” by Mekkin S. 
Perkins, tells how Carol, a girl who lives in Seattle, 
Washington, is invited to spend Thanksgiving with 
her Canadian pen pal, Mary. They have some difficulty 
in getting together, and it begins to look as if Carol 
will be unable to go; but she has an idea, and——— Well, 
be sure to read the story and see what happens. 

“A Horse Named Dancer,” by Jane Lyon, is about 
a big black horse. Dave Sutton has always wanted a 
horse. When his family moves to a small town, he 
selects one at a community sale. Dancer, the one he 
chooses, is thin, limps, and has obviously been mis- 
treated. In spite of the jeers of his classmates, Dave 
nurses Dancer back to health. And on Thanksgiving 
Day, Dave receives a wonderful reward for his kind- 
ness. 

“Archy Kitty-Cat’s Thanksgiving” is Georgia 
Tucker Smith’s read-aloud story; “Snow for Thanks- 
giving” is the exciting Spartan story by Lawrent Lee; 
and “A Wall, Built by Faith” is Aylesa Forsee’s Bible 
story for November. 

Remember, you can send a wdieamines for WEE 
WISDOM for just $2 a year. 
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